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notwithstanding the awe-inspiring presence of Mrs. Sid-
dons, and the importance of her brother, the astounding
fact that when the curtain fell upon the fourth act of
Pizarro these theatrical potentates had not yet seen their
parts for the fifth, which they had to study in the inter-
val, is vouched for by various witnesses. It is hard to
imagine the state of the actors' minds, the terrible anxiety
of the manager, in such an extraordinary dilemma, and'
still more hard to realise the hopeless confusion in the
mind of the man who knew all that was being risked by
such a piece of folly, and yet could not nerve himself to
the work till the last moment. He was drifting on the
rapids by this time, and going headlong to ruin, heedless
of everything, name and fame, credit and fortune, the
good opinion of his friends, the support of the public, all
except the indulgence of the whim of the moment, or of
the habit which was leading him to destruction,

He took another step about the same time which might
perhaps have redeemed him had it been more wisely set
about. He had met one evening, so the story goes, among
other more important, and let us hope more well-bred peo-
ple, a foolish, pretty girl, who, either out of flippant dislike
to his looks, or that very transparent agacerie by which
foolish men are sometimes attracted in the lower ranks of
life, regarded him with exclamations of " Fright 1 horrid
creature!" and the like, something in the stylo, not of
Evelina, but of Miss Burney's vulgar personages. He was
by this time forty-four, but ready enough still to take up
any such challenge, and either he was piqued into making
so frank a critic change her opinions, or the prettiness and
foolishness of the girl amused and pleased him. He set
to work at once to make her aware that a man of middle-
age and unhandsome aspect may yet outdo the youngestt aahitnry, these. He did many feats of the same kind.y, had not made her poetical.'7
